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Security for Children Progresses 


C. C. CarsTEns 


(This report was presented by C. C. Carstens, Executive Director, 
Child Welfare League of America, at the annual meeting of the 
League, Indianapolis, May 27, 1937.) 


HE year that has passed since we met in 
"T attante City has seen extensive developments 
in various sections of social work dealing with fami- 
lies and with children. State and local relief, together 
with work relief under the auspices of the W.P.A., is 
still keeping its millions alive, but on the whole under 
conditions that are abnormal, unwholesome, and to 
be eliminated as early as it is at all possible. 

The Social Security legislation, with all its imper- 
fections, holds out a better hope for the future. In 
this field perhaps no activities have brought more 
wholesome results than those directed toward the 
care of children. 


Wuice unemployment and old-age assistance deal 
with larger numbers of beneficiaries, the benefits that 
have come during the past year through maternal 
and childthealth, aid to crippled children and to 
dependent children and their mothers, and to the 
many with whom workers in Child Welfare Services 
in the forty-two states and the District of Columbia 


= come in contact, are bringing a substantial increment 


‘of care and happiness to many who have had but 


. limited care previously and to some who have until 


now been entirely neglected. 
The March-April number of The Child, published 
; by the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, brings to us a systematic presen- 
tation of the progress that has been made in saving 
the lives of infants and mothers at the time of child- 
birth during the twenty years 1915 to 1935. Infant 
mortality during the twenty years has been almost 
halved, and the maternal mortality which for so 
many years remained static is beginning to show 
some slight reductions. These results have come 
through the persistent cooperation of the state de- 


partments of health with the various departments of 
the federal government, through which appropria- 
tions and services have been available in the child 
welfare field. 

While the Children’s Bureau, which has just cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, does not claim to 
have been the only vital influence in this undertak- 
ing, through its field work, its studies and its publica- 
tions, it has doubtless been the most important single 
force in accomplishing these results. 

Through similar cooperation, now well begun in 
the various states, with the Children’s Bureau and 
the Social Security Board, the next ten or twenty 
years should see results in the protection and care of 
dependent and neglected children, of which we can 
make no adequate forecasts. We confidently look 
forward to a reduction in the number of dependent 
children away from home, the number of children 
neglected by their parents, and the number of delin- 
quent children brought before the various courts—in 
proportion to the population. 


Some executives of private organizations, as well as 
boards of directors, see the time near at hand for the 
liquidation of their work. This does not appear a 
reasonable forecast. The expansion of services to 
children in the public field seems to bring new needs 
to the front. Even when the new statutes are given a 
liberal interpretation there are always specific limita- 
tions which require its administrators to turn to 
private church and non-sectarian organizations for 
the completion of programs in the care and protection 
of children. 

Private agencies have an important field of de- 
velopment, in cooperation with surviving parents, 
with relatives, or friends of children who are not 
wholly or not at all dependent. There are opportuni- 


ties of service during the period of convalescence or 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Child Adoption—Our Most Difficult Undertaking 


Emma C. PuscHnER 


(The writer—lawyer and social worker—is Director of the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Division, The American Legion, Indian- 
apolis.) 


PECTACULAR publicity surrounding legal 

adoption transactions is an unhealthful condition 
from the standpoint of the child and the foster 
parents. Only the institutions and organizations 
involved in the transaction benefit from such pub- 
licity. Time was when we experienced the other 
extreme, and such transactions were shrouded with 
great secrecy, especially by the foster parents. Every 
effort was made to keep the information under cover 
and to make others believe that the baby adopted 
was the natural child of the foster parents. 

It is encouraging that there is less secrecy on the 
part of the foster parents concerning legal adoption 
of children. Foster parents who adopt children are 
increasingly proud of those children, and make the 
children feel the pride of selection instead of giving 
them a feeling of inferiority for being without their 
natural parents. When all the conditions that sur- 
round the children and the foster parents are right, 
there is no need of secrecy—dut neither is there need 
of unnecessary publicity that borders on notoriety. It is 
healthful and constructive for foster parents to admit 
frankly that their children are legally adopted, and 
to have the children grow and develop with that 
knowledge. 


Wuar I fear to be the true situation is that the 
frankness has become a one-sided matter and that 
prospective foster parents are increasingly frank con- 
cerning themselves and their desire to adopt children 
legally, but the institutions and agencies that engage 
in what borders on “traffic in babies” are not so 
frank with the prospective foster parents. Such insti- 
tutions and agencies seem to solicit the publicity that 
has become widespread. This tends to exploitation of 
the children and the foster parents. 

The organizations entrusted with the care and 
placement of children have it within their power to 
render the greatest possible service that can be 
rendered for the benefit of children. They also have 
it within their power to cause heart-rending condi- 
tions that wreck the lives of children and foster 
parents. 

Extremes face us. There are the institutions and 
agencies that have iron-clad rules and lack of under- 
standing of the need for flexibility where human 


beings are concerned, or the kind of organizations 
that pride themselves on easy placement of children 
for legal adoption and are not concerned with the 
future of the child and the foster parents. 

Through many years of experience in child place- 
ment work and legal adoption services as a social 
worker and lawyer, I am familiar with the legal pro- 
cedure as well as the social aspects involved in legal 
adoption of children. There are lawyers who welcome 
legal adoption cases in their practice because ordi- 
narily the transaction is simple, involves no con- 
troversy, and the court is too greatly impressed with 
the sentimental side of the transaction to ask many 
questions unless the law is so completely specific as to 
demand _a record of the investigation and evidence. 
Too many judges view the situation as one in which 
the prospective foster parents should be highly 
praised for their beneficent act. 

Spectacular publicity is sometimes desired and in 
other instances is thrust upon the foster parents. A 
notable person legally adopts a child; the transaction 
receives a great deal of publicity; the motive in the 
first place may be thoroughly unselfish and kindly 
and the child may secure an excellent home, and both 
the child and the foster parents may forever be happy 
—but, as a result of the publicity that attaches to 
this transaction, others with less selfish motives, want- 
ing to be noticed and publicized, proceed to “bargain- 
hunt” for a baby. There is more and more publicity, 
and there are more and more “bargain-counter 
babies.” Of course, it is not fair to babies to be 
handled in this manner, nor is it fair to prospective 
foster parents. 

I read with interest the article by Vera Connolly 
in the March issue of The Pictorial Review on the 
subject, ‘““Bargain-counter Babies.” I agree that 
many applicants for babies for adoption do not ask 
questions, but if they are dealing with reputable 
child-placing agencies and institutions they will be 
compelled to ask questions and they will likewise be 
compelled to answer many questions. Everything 
possible should be done, legally and otherwise, to 
compel proper protection of the children and the 
prospective foster parents. “Illegitimate” babies are 
not at a premium: ¢here are no illegitimate babies, but 
there are illegitimate parents. It is because prospective 
foster parents are led to believe that no questions are 
necessary that they do not ask questions. There 1s 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Play Guidance in the Day Nursery 


May Reyno.ps SHERWIN 


(The author, well known in the field of child development, is 
Director of the Vassar College Department of Child Study and 
the Wimpfheimer Nursery School. She inaugurated the school of 
euthenics there, which has continued each summer since that time. 
She has made contributions to the day nursery field through 
speeches and publications. The National Federation of Day 
Nurseries will be glad to give advice on play materials and guid- 
ance, or suggest practical and available reading material on the 
subject that would be of help to day nurseries, foster mothers, or 
institutional workers.) 


HILDREN’S play isn’t what it used to be and 
their playthings aren’t the same either. In- 
stead of the fussy little “toys” which did all sorts of 
tricks to amuse the children, there is sturdy, bright 
colored “play equipment” by means of which the 
children learn mysterious things like motor control, 
independence, and techniques for social approach. 
Not only new playthings are in evidence, but also a 
new vocabulary and a new philosophy. 

Children are pretty much as they were when day 
nurseries first came into being, but the job of taking 
care of them has grown in added responsibilities. 
Nursery matrons and foster mothers can no longer 
rest content when the children are clean, the building 
spotless and the rooms in good order. They must see 
that the playrooms and yards are well equipped, that 
the play guidance is skillful, and that each child is 
developing through his play just as he develops 
physically from the good food and health régime they 
are giving him. ; 

The purpose of this article is to discuss some of the 
more important kinds of play equipment which are 
within the ‘limited budgets of day nurseries and 
homes, and to suggest ways in which these can be 


used in a well-rounded program for pre-school 
children. 


Fottow1ne the procedure of all good budget makers, 
let us consider first the things which have to be 
purchased and for which there is no adequate home- 
made substitute. Fortunately, these are few and not 
too expensive: blocks, wheel toys, books and dolls— 
in the order of expense. 

Blocks have such wide interest to all ages and are 
used in such a variety of ways that both homes and 
schools should have some blocks on hand. The nice 
thing about buying blocks nowadays is that one does 
not have to buy a complete set at a time. Get a few 
this year, a few more next year as finances permit, 
until an adequate supply is obtained. 


Both floor blocks and large hollow blocks will be 
needed, and it will pay in the end to get good sturdy 
ones of standard make. Odd pieces of wood won’t do: 
they don’t fit together nicely, and the children 
become discouraged because they can’t carry out 
their ideas with them. It is essential that the blocks 
of one kind should be in units, all of the same width 
and thickness, and the length a multiple of the 
shortest block. Then they will fit when the children 
lay them alongside or on top of each other, and there 
won’t be uneven edges too complicated for young 
children to cope with. 

For the floor blocks, shelf space within easy reach 
of the children is desirable, so cupboards made of 
orange crates could be provided near the floor on 
which the children are to play. Dumping the blocks 
in large boxes or piling them on the floor in one corner 
of the room is not a satisfactory substitute for the 
orderly arrangement of blocks on shelves when they 
are not in use. Grown-ups know how discouraging 
it is to have to hunt through a mass of material for 
just the thing they need. The time and energy which 
should go into constructing are consumed in searching 
instead. No one will doubt the educational value of 
looking for something, but it has little or no place in 
block building at the pre-school age. 

The large hollow blocks can be piled on one another 
when not in use. Shelf space is not so essential 
because there are fewer sizes and relatively little 
chance for confusion. 

To go with the block play, there are many varieties 
of home-made equipment. Cheese boxes hooked 
together make an acceptable train, and with a little 
ingenuity and some paint, rival the popularity of the 
purchased, kind. Wooden animals, cut out with a 
jig-saw and painted, and small wagons (or automo- 
biles) fashioned from cigar boxes are among the 
easiest to make, and cost practically nothing. 

Next on our list of things to be purchased come 
kiddie cars, tricycles, wagons, wheelbarrows and 
dump trucks—wheel toys, as they are commonly 
called. These should be sturdy, with no sharp edges 
on which the children can hurt themselves. Of 
course, it is not necessary to have all kinds on hand 
at once, but every child’s equipment should have at 
least one kind of wheel toy in it. One of the favorite 
activities at our nursery school, where there is an 
inviting concrete walk, is to tie the wagons behind 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Shall We Have a Survey P 


Wiru the return of more normal economic condi- 
tions and somewhat larger incomes for the com- 
munity chests and for the individual agencies there 
comes renewed desire for surveys. Sometimes this 
leads to a general appraisal of the work of all the 
agencies in a community chest. | 

We are especially interested in the question of 
surveys as they relate to the children’s field. From 
the experience that we have had in surveys there 
has come a conviction that there are two special 
types of appraisal for children’s organizations. They 
can hardly be called surveys: they are more distinctly 
studies or consultation services. 

The first is a study of relationships, with a view 
to realignment of agencies, for the specialization of 
functions, and for the simplification of programs; the 
second deals more distinctly with evaluation of the 
services of the individual agencies. 

These two types of service require different types 
of staff. In the first type of study some supple- 
mentary evaluation may be necessary but that is not 
needed by all the agencies involved. What is needed 
is a consultation service with agency executives and 
boards of directors, with the hope that there may be 
developed the beginnings of a program which can be 
carried further during the months and years ahead. 

For this service a person familiar with the most 
effective forms of children’s organizations, function- 
ing successfully in various cities, is needed—a person 
who can, after a brief study of the program or lack 
of it in a given city, draft the next steps that should 
be taken in the various phases of children’s work. 
For the evaluation study there is needed a well- 
trained case worker with experience in the various 
phases of children’s work, and preferably in more 
than one agency. While some evaluation may, or 
must, go along with the development of the main 
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lines of the program, the evaluation as a whole may 
best be undertaken later. 

While it is now generally recognized that all organ- 
izations dealing with individual children must have 
case work service, it does not necessarily follow that 
the same method of providing the service is suitable 
for all the different cities or the different agencies in 
the various cities. While in certain communities it 
may be advantageous to have che family and chil- 
dren’s work under one direction, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that these should be combined under all 
circumstances. Family service, of course, deals with 
children but these are children who are living in their 
own homes. When there is need for a substitute 
home for a child either in a foster institution or foster 
family, we believe a person with special training and 
experience should be drawn in to meet the need. 

There are institutions providing foster care for 
children which, because of inadequate personnel or 
inadequate finances, might advantageously cease 
operation or be merged with other institutions or 
agencies. There are other institutions that are per- 
forming useful services and that play an important 
part in their community’s programs. There are still 
others that can render a more useful purpose than is 
now being performed, by meeting needs in the com- 
munity that have so far either not been recognized 
or are unmet. 

The tendency to rush to complete surveys in the 
children’s field whenever there seems to be something 
going wrong is not to be encouraged. Perhaps through 
consultation services the remedies in a situation may 
be found, and money and effort can be saved. 

—C, C. Carstens 


Child Adoption 


(Continued from page 2) 


no greater injury that can come to a child than for 
an institution or agency to wreck his whole life 
through “‘bungled adoption.” 


Tue greatest care must be exercised through investi- 
gation, and understanding that comes only with train- 
ing and experience in child placement work. No 
matter how greatly impatient the prospective foster 
parents may be, the institution or child-placing 
agency must accept the responsibility and blame for 
the mistakes that are made and the lives that are 
wrecked. There should always be a period of trial— 
not less than one year and extending beyond that 
period if deemed advisable. During the trial period 
there must be supervision by qualified workers. There 
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are, of course, many children in need of homes who 
should never be placed for legal adoption, and many 
applicants who should never be entrusted with chil- 
dren for legal adoption. Again, it is important to 
repeat that training and experience, together with all 
the cooperative resources and skills available, are 
essential to safeguard and protect both the children 
in need of homes and the prospective foster parents. 
When properly carried through, it is a most satis- 
factory experience to bring the right child and the 
right foster parents together. I consider it the most 
dificult undertaking in the child welfare field, and 
one in which the greatest skill through training and 
experience is essential. It is important to remind 
those engaged in child-placing work that the first 
great responsibility is to do everything within one’s 
power to keep children with their natural parents if 
those parents are available and can be helped to 
assume their responsibilities to their children. 


Play Guidance in the Day Nursery 


(Continued from page 3) 


the tricycles and play bus or train. Wheel toys not 
only aid muscular development, skill and balance but 
encourage dramatic play as well. 

Next on the list come books. Too many of us think 
of books as a luxury, particularly for young children, 
and we are loath to spend money on good books, 
fearing that the children will not take care of them. 
But nothing can take the place of the enjoyment and 
information which books give to us all, and even very 
young children can be taught to handle books with 
respect. 

The selection of books is really an expert’s job and 
can well be left to the teacher working directly with 
the children. She will undoubtedly want to have 
some sturdy, inexpensive or home-made books which 
the children can look at by themselves. These will be 
kept on the low shelves where any child whose hands 
are clean can get one to look at by himself. On a 
higher shelf, out of reach of the children, she will keep 
the better, more expensive books which will need 
“teacher guidance.” These she will read to the 
children, showing the pictures and talking about the 
story, and incidentally teaching the children how to 
take care of books. 

Books are indispensable, and the young child’s 
library should have some home-made scrapbooks, 
some inexpensive picture books, and a few choice 
story books with lovely illustrations. Budget makers 
should therefore set aside a small sum each year for 


books, and should let the teacher recommend the 
purchases to be made. 

The last item on our list of toys to be purchased 
is dolls. These should be sturdy, unbreakable and 
waterproof, with hair, eyes, arms and legs of the 
non-detachable variety. The life of a doll is a hard 
one: washed fifteen times of a rainy morning, carried 
by one arm from the bed to the doll carriage and 
back again innumerable times, put to bed and as 
quickly yanked out again—all this happened to one 
doll during one morning play period. Multiply this 
by the number of school days, and it is easy to see 
why it is wise to get good dolls right in the beginning. 

To go with the dolls, there should be some clothes 
of the simplest type. Very young children prefer 
their dolls naked and are content with wrapping them 
in scarfs or dusters or any material that is handy. 
Dresses that open all the way down, with buttons 
large enough for small fingers to manage, are the 
most that the pre-school child will want at any time. 

Doll furniture can be home-made but it should cer- 
tainly be sturdy because the children frequently go 
to bed with the dolls. Ingenious parents have made 
dressers with mirrors, chests for the dolls’ clothes, 
tables, chairs and beds out of boxes and odd bits of 
wood. Paint does wonders for even the most inexpert 
cabinet work. 

A toy telephone and a set of unbreakable tea dishes 
are valuable additions to the equipment of the “doll 
corner.” 


Bestvks these “made things,” raw materials for cre- 
ative work should be provided. Paints and clay are 
the most important of these, and there should be very 
definite rules for their use—‘“‘we put smocks on before 
we paint’’; “only one person paints at an easel at one 
time’”’; “we sit at a table to work with clay”; “‘we 
keep the red brush in the red jar, the blue in the 
blue, etc.’’; “we wash our hands when we have paint 
or clay on them.’ With these few restrictions, the 
child is free to experiment with color or clay to 
manipulate it as he sees fit without explaining why 
he is doing it or what he is making. 

Young children can’t tell what pictures they are 
painting or what objects they 2re modeling—for the 
very good reason that they do not know themselves. 
Asking, ““What is it?” only confuses a child, and at 
best calls forth an answer calculated to make the 
adult cease his questioning. When they are ready, 
they will spontaneously advance the information, 
“‘Mine’s a house,” or “a fish,” or something else. 
Skillful teaching consists in watchful waiting for that 
moment. 
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Outdoors, sand and even dirt offer infinite possi- 
bilities for creative play. Making sand cakes, mud 
pies, trucking dirt from one place to another, are all 
characteristic activities of the pre-school age. It is 
well to have a sandbox, and to teach the children to 
keep the sand in the box else it will fade away all 
too quickly. A place should be set aside to dig in the 
dirt, and the children permitted to dig only there, 
else your yard will soon be dangerously full of holes. 

No play yard can consider itself really equipped 
without a collection of packing boxes for the children 
to climb on, to jump from, and to build with. These 
boxes can be begged from a corner grocery, not as 
easily now that pasteboard cartons have replaced 
wooden boxes for shipping, but it is still possible 
to find them. A dozen or more are needed, all sizes 
and shapes, but be sure they are strong enough to 
hold several youngsters at once. Leave one side of 
each box open so that the children can climb in and 
out (an activity they dearly love), and be sure that 
there are no nails sticking out or splintery surfaces. 
Don’t bother to paint these boxes; just strew them 
around the play yard, and the children will do the 
rest. 

A few long flexible planks will be a valuable supple- 
ment to the packing boxes. These should be sturdy, 
capable of supporting several jumping children. 

The equipment discussed in this article by no 
means makes a complete list of everything a school or 
a home will want, but it constitutes the first step in 
providing adequate play guidance for young children. 


Tue next step is to see that the children are en- 
couraged to use the material in the way which will 
have most educational value for them. Some people 
erroneously interpret the new philosophy to mean 
that children should always be allowed to do what 
they want, and their guidance consists of a complete 
hands-off policy. This is as unwise as the other 
extreme, too much regimentation. 

One good practical plan is to work out rules for 
the use of each piece of equipment, and then to allow 
the children freedom to do anything that does not 
infringe on these rules. Only a few rules are needed, 
and these should be designed to protect the children 
from physical harm, to keep the material in fairly 
acceptable condition, and to teach the children 
standards for social conduct. Failure to comply with 
the rules seldom, if ever, calls for discipline in the 
old-fashioned sense. Rules, like fundamental habits 
or arithmetic combinations, have to be taught pa- 
tiently and painstakingly. 

For illustration, let us consider the rules for the 


sandbox. “We keep the sand in the sandbox” and 
“we use only the sand toys there” are about the only 
rules you need. So long as a child does this, he is 
free to play as long as he likes and make what he 
wants with the sand. Supervision consists of standing 
by unobtrusively, interrupting only to remind him of 
the rules or to encourage him with a ““That’s fine” or 
similar stamp of approval. 

Rules need not be hampering if they are worked 
out in accordance with the needs and abilities of the 
children, and even very young children soon learn 
that to play the game according to the rules gives 
them greater freedom to carry out their own ideas 
uninterruptedly. 

It takes more than proper equipment and a set of 
rules for nurseries and foster homes to reach the 
standards of adequate play guidance for the children 
in their care, but giving thought to these two funda- 
mentals is a very big step in the right direction. 


Security for Children Progresses 
(Consinued from page 1) 


hospital after-care of certain children, either in insti- 
tutions or perhaps more frequently in foster family 
homes, where doctor or nurse wish to avoid the 
immediate return of a child to his own home. 

A considerable number of early delinquents can 
also safely be dealt with in the same manner as 
dependent or neglected children. As a matter of fact, 
the last ten years’ history of foster family care has 
rather clearly shown that there is no great difference 
between the dependent and the delinquent child, and 
foster institutions and foster family homes can be 
safely entrusted with a considerable portion of delin- 
quents if the personnel is chosen from those who 
understand the problems involved. 


Durie the year, four regional conferences have 
been held under the League auspices, namely, in 
New Orleans, Chicago, Cambridge (Massachusetts), 
and New York. These have been more largely 
attended than in other years. This is due, in part at 
least, to the fact that so many new persons have been 
added to public and private staffs dealing wholly or 
in part with the protection and care of children. 
It is naturally true that the questions which con- 
cern the new Social Security legislation became im- 
portant parts of the programs of these regional 
conferences. Staff members of the Social Security 
Board and of the Children’s Bureau have taken 
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advantage of these meetings and have taken part in 
these programs. It is needless to say that they have 
contributed greatly to a better understanding of the 
scope of the legislation and to its effect on existing 
community programs. 

The regional conference held this year in Chicago 
ranks in point of registration as the largest the 
League has ever held. 

The League wishes to broaden its influence among 
the various organizations dealing distinctly with chil- 
dren. It has set a high standard for admission to 
membership. This is the constituency upon which 
the organization is based, and without it it cannot 
function. By vote of the Board of Directors a new 
relationship has been established for organizations 
which for various reasons are not yet able to meet 
all requirements or may not wish to enter into the 
full membership relationship. These are not called 
“members”: they are called “associates.” 

They will be provided with all our current liter- 
ature, including the new mimeographed monthly 
service bulletin; they will be entitled to personal 
office consultations, and consultation by correspond- 
ence. At present we are unable to offer field service 
to this group unless it is specially paid for. 

The fact that to date sixty-three organizations 
have become associates at $10.00 a year would show 
that this privilege is being appreciated. While there 
is no requirement that associates shall in due time 
meet membership requirements, we hope that this 
may be the case with many. 


Unit adequate field service is possible, this remains 
the great need of the League. We are living here in 
a vicious circle. If the field service were more 
extensive we might be able to increase our income 
from our members, but without such income we seem 
to be unable to provide that service which might 
bring it to them. However, there has been a con- 
siderable increase in other services to members dur- 
ing the year, through new or revised publications. 

Aside from the monthly BuLLetin and monthly 
service bulletin, there are new editions of: 


Direcrory or MEMBERS 
Stanparps oF Foster Care FOR CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONS 
StaNDARDS FOR CHILD ProrecrivE ORGANIZATIONS 


and the following new pamphlets: 


Wetrare BIBLioGRAPHY 

Socta, Aspects or CutLp Apoption, by Miss Sophie van S. Theis 

Leca. Aspects or Apoption, by Judge James Hoge Ricks 

Tut Menta Hyctene Impuications IN SuBsTITUTE PARENTAL 
Care, by Miss Sybil Foster 


Tue Use or VoLunreEeERS IN CHILDREN’S AGENCIES AND INsTITU- 
TIONS, prepared by a committee of the League, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Helen D. Cole 

PLANNING FOR THE UNMARRIED Moruer, by Miss Marjory Embry 

Tue Use or Foster Boarpinc HoMEs IN THE TREATMENT OF 
CuitpreN, by Mrs. Martha J. Fritsch 

A Symposium on Case Work Procrams In Day NurseriEs— 
papers presented at the 20th Biennial Conference of the Na- 
tional Federation of Day Nurseries 


Case histories prepared for last year’s National Con- 
ference have been in great demand. It is planned 
that others may become available during the coming 
year. 

The League has made two brief surveys in Texas, 
namely, in Dallas and Fort Worth. These have 
already led to an important reorganization in the 
former city and are likely to lead to certain promising 
readjustments in the latter. We are now in the midst 
of an extensive study of private children’s organiza- 
tions and an evaluation of the case work of public 
organizations in the city of Washington. A part of 
the study has been made by the Children’s Bureau, 
and the League’s study has been coordinated with it. 
A study of the Day Nursery in Montclair, New 
Jersey, together with its community inter-relations, 
has also been completed. 

Several other studies in which the League was to 
take part have either been postponed or transferred 
to other hands because of the delay caused by the 
brief illness of the executive director. 

The League has been concerned to obtain good 
publicity for its work. It therefore organized two 
broadcasts during the year—one on December 1, 
1936, and the other on May Day, 1937, as Child 
Health Day. It is hoped that you heard these broad- 
casts and that you had opportunity to enjoy the good 
talent which we were able to present. 

During the year a letter was sent to our members 
asking that the question of inclusion of social workers 
in the benefits of Social Security legislation be con- 
sidered by their boards of directors or their adminis- 
trative heads. In response to this request a number 
of the members have given careful consideration to 
this question, with varying results. To date, fifty-one 
answers have been received. O*f these, twenty-one 
were definitely favorable; three against; seventeen 
indefinite, due to the fact that the subject was under 
discussion by staff, federations, chests, councils, etc.; 
two were unwilling to vote or express any opinion; 
and three organizations had their own retirement 
plans worked out. Five are to be heard from again. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress, House Bill 
6442, which would amend the Social Security Act so 
that employees of social agencies as well as those of 
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non-profit agencies would be included under the old- 
age provisions of the Social Security Act. We have 
no information as to whether hearings will be held 
during this session of Congress. 

The League’s field of activity is growing. During 
the year, seven new members were accepted. With 
the withdrawals, this makes 166 members, some of 
which have branch offices in other cities to the 
number of 139. In addition there are 63 associates, 
making a total of 368 units in children’s work with 
which the League has official relations. 


League Elections 


Ix Indianapolis, on May 27, the following officers of 
the Child Welfare League of America were elected: 

President: Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia 

/st Vice-President: Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore 

2d Vice President: Mrs. Charles S. Butler, Boston 

3d Vice-President: Alfred F. Whitman, Boston 

4th Vice-President: Miss Margaret Payson, Portland, Me. 

Secretary: Leonard W. Mayo, New York City 

Treasurer: Walter M. Brown, New York City 

As members of the board of directors, those elected 
were: 

Herschel Alt, St. Louis 

Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore 

Mrs. Herbert Field Fisher, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Clara E. Kummer, Memphis 
Re-elected: 

Jacob Kepecs, Chicago 

James S. Plant, M.D., Newark, N. J. 

Alfred F. Whitman, Boston 


The Plight of Migrants 


Arrer Five Years, The Unsolved Problem of the Transient 
Unemployed, 1932-1937, published by Committee on Care of 
Transient and Homeless, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
May, 1937, 10 cents a copy. 


Tuts report, written by Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Care of Transient and 
Homeless, summarizes the transient problem from 
pre-depression times up to the present, with partic- 
ular reference to the work done by this Committee as 
a unique experiment in social organization. It crit- 
ically discusses the Federal Transient Program and 
reports activities since its liquidation. It points to 
a future in which security for the transient individual 
and family will be guaranteed. 

In order that this pamphlet may serve not only 
as a report but also be of use to the schools and in- 
dividuals interested in the problems involved in 
transiency, selected references have been listed par- 
allel to the text and keyed-in with the subject matter. 
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A digest of the resolutions of three interstate con- 
ferences has been included. 


New League Publications 


Dvaine the past month the Child Welfare League 
of America has issued the following mimeographed 
booklets. Price, 15 cents each; in quantities of 10 or 
more copies of a booklet, 10 cents each. (Copies have 
been mailed to League members and associates.) 


Addresses given at Southern Regional Conference, New Orleans, 
March 4, 1937: 

PLANNING FoR THE UnMaArrteD Moruer, by Marjory Embry, 
Case Supervisor, DePelchin Faith Home and Children’s 
Bureau, Houston, Texas. 

Tue Use or Foster Boarpinc HomMEs 1N THE TREATMENT OF 
ProBiem CuHILpREN, by Martha J. Fritsch, Chief Psychiatric 
Worker, New Orleans Institute for Child Guidance, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Addresses given at Eastern Regional Conference, New York City, 
May 1, 1937: 

Lecat Aspects or Apoption, by The Honorable James Hoge 
Ricks, Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

SociaL Aspects or Apoption, by Sophie van S. Theis, 
Secretary, Committee on Child Placing and Adoption, State 
Charities Aid Association, New York City. 

Addresses given at Twentieth Biennial Conference of the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries, New York City, April, 1937 (issued 
jointly by League and Federation): 

A Sympostum—Case Work Procrams In Day Nurseries, 
edited by Miss Luna E. Kenney, Executive Secretary, First 
and Sunnyside Day Nursery, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Contributors: 
Edith Newman, Case Worker, Troy Day Home, Troy, New 
York. 


Nellie Woodward, District Supervisor, Family Society of New 
Haven, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Dagny Mellby, Case Worker, Children’s Home and We'fsre 
Society, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Howard T. Falk, formerly Executive Director of the Van- 
couver Welfare Federation; Head Worker, Christodora 
House, New York City. 

Elma Bishop Pyke, Director, Social Service Department, Day 
Nursery Association of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


League Directory Changes 


Georcia—Atlanta: Child Welfare Association of Fulton and 
DeKalb Counties, 779 Juniper Street, N. E. | Miss Florence 
van Sickler, Executive Secretary. New League member. 

Jewish Home Finding Society of Chicago: 
Name of organization changed to Jewish Children’s Bureau. 

Nortu Daxora—Bismarck: Children’s Bureau, State Board of 
Administration. Withdrawal from League membership. 

PENNsyLVvANtA—Spring House: House of the Holy Child. Mrs. 
Laura D. Nichols, Superintendent, succeeding Mrs. Violet Evans 
Roberts. 


TeNNESSEE—Memphis: Children’s Bureau. New address, 312 
Falls Building. 
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